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Able and Educated Leaders 


P THE DYNAMIC quality of American society is to be maintaingdy 

our leaders must be men and women of creative vision and high i 
tellectual competence. . . They also need character, of which perhaps tg 
principal ingredients are personal integrity, human sympathy, and a sen 
of social responsibility. Able and educated leaders who lack character aig 
dangerous, for they may use their abilities for selfish or anti-social eng 


--Education of the Gifted 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 
A Cooperative Program 


“WHAT is a good program of music for my school?” is a question 
frequently put to music educators by the elementary school principal. 
“We must convince more elementary school principals of the importance 
of the music education program,” say the music educators. 

It is natural that principals should want the boys and girls in their 
schools to have music as a part of their education; and music educators 
who are seeking the cooperation and understanding of the principals are 
willing to do their part. The purpose of this issue of THE Nationa 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is to promote cooperative planning of music pro 
grams in the elementary school. 

At the request of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals, 
the Executive Committee of the Music Educators National Conference 
(which is also a Department of the NEA) outlined the general contents 
of this bulletin on Music Education. An attempt has been made to in- 
clude a series of representative articles on the larger phases of the pro- 
gram from music educators throughout the United States. Some material 
which seemed particularly appropriate has been reprinted from official 
publications of the MENC. 

Obviously, not all of the content or problems of music in the elementary 
school curriculum could be covered in this bulletin. It is hoped, however, 
that THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PrINctPaL reading public will find this 
material informative and helpful; that it will stimulate questions from 
elementary principals which their music supervisors or teachers can 
answer; and that it will encourage additional cooperative efforts between 
these two NEA Departments—more joint publications and perhaps 
some meetings in which both organizations can participate. 


—Rosert W. Eaves 
Executive Secretary, NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals 


—VAaNETT LAWLER 

Associate Executive Secretary, 

Music Educators National Conference, 
a Department of the NEA 


——— 
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Hats Off to the Elementary 
School Principal! 


MARGUERITE V. HOOD 


President, Music Educators National Conference, and Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EAMS have been written describing the importance of the role of 

the classroom teacher in making the elementary school music pro- 
gram an effective one. The superintendent of schools is often eulogized 
as the one responsible for musical development throughout the school 
system. But music teachers always acknowledge their great debt of grati- 
tude to the elementary school principals, those essential middlemen in the 
school system who carry administration into the classroom area and make 
the big plans conceived on a schoolwide basis really function in the lives 
of the children. 

In the small town or in the large city school it is the principal who 
isin the background setting the stage for the musical program which en- 
riches the lives of the elementary children. It is the principal who faces 
the actual day-to-day problems in organizing an activity like music, which 
is both an art and a skill subject—problems involving space, equipment, 
time, or classroom teacher complexes about teaching music. The principal 
has to believe in music as a source of immediate satisfaction in the lives of 
children, and also to sense the tremendous importance of the regular, nor- 
mal development and expansion of musical interests and experiences. It is 
this consistent growth in musical activity, keeping pace with the growth 
of the children themselves from level to level, that produces adults who 
can enjoy music spontaneously and are able, if they wish, to participate 
throughout their lives in the kinds of amateur musical experiences that 
give them satisfaction as individuals. Where there is not an interested 
principal with a vision of the importance of keeping this growth a con- 
tinuing one, the musical program has a hard struggle to make a real 
contribution to the lives of the children! 

Conducting such a program in an elementary school is not easy. There 
are problems that sometimes seem impossible to solve, and certainly there 


are classroom teachers who sorely need help if music is to be taught. 
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Courtesy Public Schools, Hartford, Connecticut 


In the Music Educators National Conference we find that one of the 
great assets of our organization is the opportunity it gives us to learn how 
to meet some of our difficulties by discussing them with others who are 
in similar positions. We are taking this opportunity to offer to the members 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals the same assistance 
we provide for each other in our own group. Our Conference is a national 
one, but it is built up from units organized in every state, which in tum 
are combined into six big geographical divisions, and finally into the 
national organization. Each of these state and divisional units has active 
officers and committees studying special problems. We invite you to attend 
our meetings—local, state, divisional or national—and to work with us 
whenever possible. Your advice and assistance to us as we try to under 
stand elementary school music problems better can be a great factor in 
our professional growth. We would also welcome the opportunity to at 
tend your meetings and, wherever you have need for us, to contribute to 
your activities. For truly, our hats are off to the elementary school prince 
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The General Music Program 
in the Elementary School 
LILLA BELLE PITTS 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


HE TERM general music means an organization of musical experi- 

ences so appealing to many tastes and interests that each child in a 
given school can say, not once but many times, “This is for me, this is my 
own.” 
Make no mistake about it, all children, all human beings are musical. 
Degrees of musical response differ, of course, since no two people ever 
have the same amount of anything. The mistake is to divide either children 
or grown-ups into the haves and have-nots as if special degrees of talent 
created special kinds of people. It is nearer the truth to regard the musician, 
not as a special kind of person but every person as a special kind of mu- 
sician. 

It is to serve all the boys and girls who are not music specialists, but 
who have their own special ways of approaching music, that a program 
of general music is intended. Taking the customer, so to speak, as the start- 
ing point, instead of beginning with musical content, calls for a change of 
both point of view and direction. 

Too often general music is regarded as a way to keep the so-called 
“hon-musical” boys and girls busy. Consequently it turns out to be a sort 
of catch-all of musical odds and ends, or else it is a program narrowed 
down to one dominant emphasis—to teach music reading. General music, 
broadly conceived, is neither one nor the other of these. Nor is it a com- 
promise of watered-down undertakings applied to the less demanding 
areas of specialization. 

The application of music, in all of its breadth and richness, to the daily 
lives of all children is the concept which brings a program of general 
music to life. The controlling point of view giving direction and vitality 
to general music is found in children and their natural responsiveness to 
Music, 

The criss-cross of sounds that come from any school yard or play- 
sound is filled with sing-song motives and chanting calls that are all of 
apiece with the shouting, chattering, laughing and screaming that enliven 


es 
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the play of healthy, happy boys and girls. Without benefit of parents or 
teachers, music is a going concern in children’s businesses. To the best of 
their ability and for their own purposes children make use of music, and 
crude as it may be, it is the starting point for their further development. 

To seize upon and deliberately exploit the musical tendencies already 
at work in the lives of the young is nothing more nor less than just plain 
common sense. There is no better way to help boys and girls move into 
and explore their relationships to the established patterns of musical cul- 
ture than under their own steam. 

Growing is the unconscious business of childhood, and children use 
music to grow on. Therefore, the dominant purpose of general music is 
to plan a program of the widest possible appeal and interest, a program, 
moreover, so broad in scope and so rich in content that there is something 
for everybody—activities which invite and give courage to each and all so 
that every child may increase his power to express freely, imaginatively, 
and confidently. 

Regardless of age or grade level, an active or lively youngster approaches 
music with but one idea—to get into the middle of whatever is going 
on. Children are not “listeners” nor are they audiences by either preference 
or preparation. 

It is going against child nature to exclude boys and girls from taking 
active part in making music, particularly on the basis of arbitrarily fixed 
standards of judgment, such as “unifying all voices,” “matching tones,” 
“singing in time and in tune,” or with a “flute-like head tone.” Further- 
more, it is not reasonable to suppose that any person—young or old—who 
feels inadequate, left out, resentful, or fearful will grow in musical interest, 
much less in confidence. At the outset of any musical undertaking a learner 
needs to feel that whatever musical ability he has to start with can be 
improved on. Assurance that this is so comes only when children are 
given an immediate sense of success by participating in a variety of ap 
propriate and enjoyable musical activities. A happy personal adjustment 
to musical expression of any kind whatsoever is fundamental to successful 
achievement. 

To learn is to grow in both action and thought, and children need not 
one but many approaches to musical learning. In the general music pro- 
gram, each gateway to musical experience is opened with the intention of 
helping every individual child to feel at home with music. 

Rhythmic expression is something that all children feel comfortable 
and happy in, for there is no such thing as separating rhythm from the 
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countless interests and activities that fill a child’s day. It is second nature 
for boys and girls to explore space with physical movements, infinite in 
variety and ingenuity. Clapping, stepping and jiggling up and down to 
music from a Schubert Sonata, jumping backward and forward to a Scotch 
Dance (Ecossaise) by Beethoven, or skipping, tripping and whirling to a 
Swiss May Dance are examples of a child’s way of becoming aware of the 
expressive possibilities of such taken-for-granted movements as running, 
walking, leaping, pushing, pulling, swaying, trotting and many others. 
When conscious attention is focused on helping children to use their bodies 
and voices as well as simple tone-making materials and devices in im- 
aginative ways, the creative power that is in boys and girls begins to come 
out. 

Impersonating people and animals, imitating everything that sounds 
and moves in tonal-rhythmic patterns are characteristic in childhood. 
Older boys and girls reach out for more complex forms of expressive move- 
ment. Dramatizing, “orchestrating” and accompanying (with informal 
thythm instruments) songs and listening selections, and making up steps 
and motions for folk dances and singing games are some of the ways to 
meet this need. 

Creative expression, listening to music, playing simple, informal, and 
easy-to-handle instruments, expressive bodily movement, and singing are 
all activities in which every child can take part. And each of these modes 
of expression gives support to the other in enriching the musical growth 
of a child. 

Nevertheless, the role of singing in general music deserves special con- 
sideration for, in the nature of things, singing and songs are central in 
an organized program of general music in the elementary school. Wher- 
ever a child is, his voice is there too, and wherever there is music the spirit 
of song is, in some degree, present. Song—melody—is both intimately 
personal and intensely social, coming as it does from the heart and speak- 
ing to the heart in a language which requires no translation. 

Considering the human values embodied in music and the responsive- 
ness of human beings to music, there is every reason to believe that the 
general music program can influence the attitudes of intelligent and im- 
aginative boys and girls toward One World. With children, there is only 
one way to treat a world-dimensional theme. It is to begin with the homely 
fundamental things which all human beings have in common. Music— 
song—is a fundamental in human relations which lies within the experi- 
tnce of even the youngest child. 
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Beneath the surface differences which separate groups of men, women 
and children from one another, there are certain common imaginative 
and spiritual realms which transcend all political and racial barriers. The 
realms of fantasy, folklore, and folksong and dance have no boundary 
lines. To mention only what belongs to childhood, the thousands of simple 
action songs and games that the youngest sing and play with older mem- 
bers of the family could sing a ring around the world. “Pat-a-cake, Pat- 
a-cake, Baker’s Man” is “Pacha, Pacha, Kicka-la” to children in another 
land; “This Little Pig Went to Market” is “This Little Cow Eats Grass” 
in China; “Ride a Cock Horse” is “Trip-a-Trop to Tronjes” to the Dutch; 
“Rockaby Baby in the Tree-Top” is “Wium, Wium” to the Indian baby. 
And so one could go on citing people the world over who sing songs 
embodying love of children, of God, of man for maid, of home and coun- 
try; of fun and nonsense; of ritual and ceremony; of beauty of earth, sky 
and sea; things “east of the sun and west of the moon”; and songs that tell 
humorous and tender things about relations between people and animals. 

These are songs that help boys and girls to grow in sympathy and in 
breadth of understanding, for they sing of those things that lie close to 
the hearts of all people. Songs and melodies, often of quite humble origin, 
that are kept alive by children and plain everyday people are likely to 
have that most tender of all virtues, simplicity. “Silent Night,” Brahms’ 
“Lullaby,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Down in the Valley,” “Lon- 
donderry Air,” “Annie Laurie” are tunes that belong to all races, therefore 
to but one race, the human race. 

Finally, the music which is selected to put a general music program 
into effective operation should be so appealing and so vital in its influence 
on children that it reaches into and touches the very structure of personal- 
ity. This, in turn, gets directly to the heart of the meaning and purpose of 
general music. Its essential function is to contribute to a way of life in 
which those elements of happiness, of human dignity, of spiritual strength, 
and of beauty that are so sorely needed in today’s world are the controlling 
factors. 





1951 Music Education Division Meetings 


Southwest.—Okla. City, Mar. 7-10 N. Central—Fort Wayne, Apr. 7-11 
Calif.-West.—San Diego, Mar. 18-21 Southern—Richmond, Va., Apr. 18-21 
Northwest.—Missoula, Mar. 28-31 Eastern—Atlantic City, Apr. 28-May 1 
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Music Instruction in the 
Self-Contained Classroom 
ROBERT CHOATE 


Associate Professor of Music Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


OST administrators know the possiblities of education through 

music in today’s schools. They know that music instruction in 
elementary schools can and should contribute greatly to the social, emo- 
tional and cultural development of children—that it should help create 
a pleasant atmosphere in schools. Most realize than an effective program 
can and should function in home, community, and leisure-time activities, 
and that as an expressive art music has a significant contribution to make 
tohuman development. Many have found that music can be highly effec- 
tive in developing inter-group and international understandings and 
appreciations. 

In an effort to realize these potentialities, throughout the country two 
general types of music teaching are found: (1) music taught by the regular 
dassroom teacher, generally with supervisory assistance—the self-con- 
tained classroom; and (2) music taught by a special music teacher—the 
departmental plan. In many systems special music teachers are employed 
for the upper grades or as needed—the semi-departmental plan. 

From most educational viewpoints, the self-contained classroom is ideal 
~given excellent teachers or adequate instructional assistance. It affords 
an opportunity for a functional use of music as desired throughout the 
school day. Possiblities for correlation and integration are practically un- 
limited. Students’ musical interests can be developed and furthered through 
provisions of many types of activities. Social and emotional needs can be 
met through music in a satisfying way by the teacher who has a broad 
knowledge of the children—their home background, health, abilities and 
adjustments in the class. With such a knowledge of students as individuals, 
ateacher can help to select and guide significant musical experiences. 

The traditional program in music was concerned largely with the de- 
ielopment of reading skills. Today, the music curriculum offers a wide 
tange of musical activities—singing of many types of songs, playing of 
istruments, score reading, participating in enjoyable rhythmic activities, 
listening, creative, and integrative experiences—from which the teacher 
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may choose those that best meet the interests or specific needs of the class, 
or which suit her own abilities. 

Many classroom teachers are hesitant in assuming responsibility for 
such a program, which requires enthusiasm, a fair degree of informality 
and freedom, and a fundamental knowledge of music itself if the program 
is to be truly functional. It is here that the school principal in cooperation 
with the music consultant or supervisor must give leadership and guidance 
to the instructional program. Some necessary approaches in providing this 
leadership are: 

1. Administrative support and help in organization for teaching are 
necessary. The potentialities and the purposes of music in the educational 
program within the school should be clarified with the teachers. Discussion 
of music in effecting social and emotional adjustments is desirable. Ways 
and means of creating a musical environment in the school can be deter- 
mined. Specific objectives for the term or year should be determined with 
teachers for their particular grades—this to prevent that overwhelming 
feeling of “I can’t do all those things in music!” 

2. Adequate instructional material should be available. All recent text- 
books in music are rich sources for such a developmental program. Simple 
instruments available in the school often mean highly satisfying experi 
ences for students and teachers. Autoharps, songbells, phonographs and 
records, books about music, films and filmstrips are quite inexpensive and 
serve many useful purposes in the entire school. 

3. Adequate supervisory assistance should be made available. Mos 
teachers can do a satisfactory, even excellent job of teaching if given con- 
structive and understanding help, basic instruction, guidance and encour 
agement. Unfortunately, the curricula of teacher-training institutions are s0 
crowded with requirements that the average teacher has little opportunity 
to gain an enthusiasm or deep appreciation for music. Courses given are 
usually concerned with notation and sight-singing, and the inspiring and 
uplifting musical experiences are few. Therefore it becomes the respons 
bility of the in-service program to make certain that teacher potentialities 
are developed. 

4. Opportunities should be provided regularly for the improvement of 
teaching. Many times the principal is in a position to arrange workshops, 
demonstrations, inter-school visitations, conferences, and other profes 
sional meetings. Knowing the background of teachers, the principal by 
cooperative planning with supervisors can keep in balance the in-service 
program and pressures on the teachers. The pressures and numerous fe 


——— 
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sponsibilities of the elementary teachers are well known. With such help 
by the principal, the effectiveness of the teacher can be greatly improved 
and the possibilities of the music program realized in the school. 

It is important to recognize the weaknesses of the self-contained class- 
room. Some of these are: 

1. Few teachers are proficient in all the special subjects. Because of its 
very nature, music can be a great burden to a teacher with practically no 
experience in music. Its teaching can be cause for great concern to her. 
As a result, students may develop a dislike for music, and unfavorable 
attitudes often spread through a school. In such cases, exchanges are highly 
desirable for all concerned. If there are many such teachers within a school, 
the desirability of a semi-departmental plan is obvious—if the benefits of 
satisfactory musical experiences are to be shared by students. 

2. The enriching, broadening, and lasting effects of participation in 
musical activities are greatly lessened when music is taught by teachers 
unprepared to teach. When a rich, effective program is functioning in a 
school, the whole tone and character of the school is changed. Parents 
and the community at large feel the effects of such a program—perhaps 
more directly so than is true of any other phase of the school’s activities. 
How uplifting and satisfying are the results when instruction is given 
by an excellent classroom teacher or special music teacher who can guide 
the students through experiences that will always remain meaningful and 
vital to them! 

3. It must be remembered too that but a few years ago departmen- 
talization was the great medium, the most effective means for the improve- 
ment of instruction. Is it not possible that the pendulum might swing 
back again as it has returned to the self-contained classroom? Although 
studies are meager, several indicate that with the exception of administra- 
tion and low costs, departmental teaching showed superiority—in in- 
struction, guidance, socialization, and all other factors of educational 
significance. 

Regardless of the instructional organization, the great concern must 
be the effectiveness of our teaching in the lives of boys and girls. That is 
the principal criterion for evaluation. It is too easy to think of music as a 
pleasant pastime, as incidental music for programs, or local publicity. In an 
age of great social tension, music can serve as a great force in character 
building and intelligent, enlightened living. With firm leadership and sup- 
port, sufficient supervisory assistance, and well-prepared teachers, such 
prime objectives of education are attainable. 
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The Elementary School Principal 
and His Music Program 


MARION FLAGG 


Consultant in Music Education, Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas 


WO STREAMS of educational development prevailing in recent 
years now seem to be merging in a significant way. One is the trend 
from “public school music” to “music education,” with emphasis on edu- 
cation through music, which has been taking place over the past twenty- 
five years. The other is the trend in administration where, instead of think- 
ing of the elementary school principal as the bookkeeper-disciplinarian- 
parent-relations sort of person, we see him as the educational leader of his 
school and his community, aware of and sensitive to the needs of all his 
children in all areas for which the school assumes direction and control. 
The term “public school music” served fairly well so long as music in 
school was thought of as a special activity (quite different from music out- 
side of school), taught by specialists, for the main benefit of children 
thought of as having special aptitudes for music which set them apart 
somewhat from the run of normal children. As our biological concept of 
education became clearer in its implications, a whole shift of thinking 
took place. 

We learn as we grow; we grow from one level to another, out of our 
biological capacities, as maturation and experience permit. Every person, 
normally born, is born musical—in some ways, to some degrees—simply 
because we come into the world equipped physically to respond pleasurably 
to musical sound, and to express ourselves pleasurably in that medium, if 
only in the shower! Since everyone is musical, it becomes the teacher's job 
to find out where each child is in the use of his musical capacity, and to 
provide the developmental experience which will carry him on to increas 
ing understanding and discriminating enjoyment. 

A child’s musical growth can be likened to that of a tree. The roots of 
this musical growth are the twin biological inheritance of, first, responsive 
ness made possible by our nervous receptivity and motor output; second, 
our expressiveness through our communication equipment—voice, speech 
and song, and movement. 

The child’s growth branches through the five-fold program of activities 
singing, the basic, universal mode of musical expression; listening; rhyth 
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mic body movement; playing instruments; and creative activities. These 
branches further come to leafage, flowering and fruitage through the per- 
sonal and social meanings which the music expresses to the child, the many 
interrelations that eliminate the artificial boundaries of traditional subject 
matter. 

Vitally important, however, for the personal and social growth of the 
child through musical experience is the vigor of the taproot—the root that 
goes deepest for the life-giving nourishment a sturdy tree needs. In music, 
this taproot must be fed constantly by the purely musical learnings which 
carry the musical meanings identified by the child in terms of his wide- 
spreading interests. A forced flowering of music in over frequent programs 
and units can prevent the natural, slow, steady growth in musical under- 
standing which makes for persisting interest throughout life outside and 
beyond school days. Progressive mastery over the characteristic elements 
of music, its tonal and rhythmical relationships, its media and structures 
must be provided for by deliberate planning, if the child is to gain in- 
dependent control of this meaningful language. 

The second trend mentioned above is embodied in the principal who is 
concerned with the total growth of his children in all their physical, mental 
and emotional aspects. He realizes that there is an art way of looking at 
life, which gives balance and strength to activities that may otherwise be 
primarily physical or mental. 

As administrators have found it desirable to understand better the 
learning processes which operate in distinctive ways in art areas of ex- 
perience, they have asked how they can know what development is going 
on when they see a picture being painted or hear a song sung. One prin- 
cipal, knowing why his opinion was desired, said, “Are you going to tell 
other principals about your tree? I found that helpful.” 

What a group of elementary school principals think about this area of 
child experience is shown in the comments which follow. As the music 
education consultant visited music teachers in fifteen buildings over a two- 
weeks period, the principal was asked if he wished to make any comment 
on his feeling about the music in his school. 

The various principals whose comments follow seemed to be asking 
themselves these questions: What, in my experience as an elementary 
school principal, does the music program do for our children, our school, 
and our community? How is the total growth of children affected by their 


Music activities? What do I, as a principal, see my function in the matter 
to be? 
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MUSIC IN MY SCHOOL 


A digest of comments by elementary school principals of Dallas, Texas 
What Music Means in My School 


If I had to cut down the services my school offers, music would not be cut out. 
It would be a terrible loss if we took music away. We are all agreed that nothing else 
unifies a group more completely than group experience in music. Music is a binding 
force in a school. 

When asked what characterized my school, the first thing I mentioned was our 
music. I did not mean just the music teachers but the pupils themselves and the 
parents. Our community is music-conscious. The music program ties the whole school 
situation together. 

Music does this for a school: it makes it possible for many to participate. Each 
of us must have outlets for our emotional, social, physical selves; we need many kinds 
of experience and ways to express ourselves. If we really believe in all-round develop- 
ment, music plays an important part in it. 

Music is not a fundamental tool for living, but it has a more important place now 
than ever before. Twenty-five years ago, the emotional stability of children was a 
very different matter from today. All we have to do is to study the emotional health 
of the youth of our country to realize that we need something to cling to. The ability 
to play, to sing, to appreciate, gives an emotional release, a loosening up, with result- 
ing pleasure and enjoyment. Most anyone can give vent to feelings through music 
with some success and self-satisfaction. 

I can’t imagine our school without a music program. We are always assured of 
having the finest quality of music on any program. From the standpoint of school 
morale, the choral club is as important as a baseball team. 


What Music Does for Children 


Music does different things for different people. In addition to sheer enjoyment, 
release of tension, etc., it builds taste for good music through group participation. It 
builds a creative sense as well as a sense of belonging to the group—music is a “we” 
sort of thing. One boy would undoubtedly have been in serious difficulty if his ap- 
preciation had not been developed through violin study. He was finally accepted by 
his schoolmates for his playing in the orchestra and in music classes and programs, 
where, as. an elementary pupil, he had been completely lacking in a sense of team- 
work. Now, in senior high school, he has “made” the first band—the greatest 
achievement of his life. 

Music is a tonic for the academically maladjusted. Success in music, for those 
who are unsuccessful elsewhere, relieves tensions, frees frustrations, results in better 
balance and often in better all-round achievement. An incidental result is the way 
music aids a child to self-knowledge. He is given better bases for choice and for 
evaluating his own capacity. 

The development of motor controls through instrumental skills shows up on the 
baseball field. The music program is helping children to overcome inhibitions where 
body movement is concerned. In music the shy child expresses himself without 
realizing it. 
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What Does “Musical Growth” Mean to Me? 


No program just happens. You don’t just turn on the faucet and have fine music 
flow out. You must be conscious of what you are working for. There needs to be 
someone who consciously plans for each boy and girl to find himself or herself through 
musical experience. You can be sure, when you go past the music room, there is 
more going on than you hear. 

Perfection is not the goal, but a planned performance is significant. Music does 
not end with performance. If the child has not grown through such an experience, he 
has nothing that will stay with him. Music should give him something he can use. 
Life means more to a person when music is in it. Those of us who missed out on 
music ourselves realize what a good music program gives to children. 

In my first one-room school, our singing around the old wood stove was not to 
be despised. Later, in a consolidated school, we initiated a music program with an 
over-zealous teacher-of-music, who thought she could force everyone to be musical. 
The boys rebelled against “girl-stuff’ and parents who had not been oriented into 
our purposes backed them up. The next year a teacher-of-children took over and did 
some quite different things—organized a harmonica band, a hillbilly club, and a 
choral club. In two years’ time the popular groups had died out and boys were clamor- 
ing to get into the choral club. This music teacher was not highly trained but we 
had a pretty fine music program. The spirit must come first. It is not essential to 
have a highly trained teacher to have music mean much to a school. 

I have two schools, one with qualified music teachers and one staffed by class- 
room teachers. The self-contained classroom theory is right in many ways, but there 
is no denying that in such a situation there is no music program. Teacher interest is 
needed to make it work, and interest implies ability and training. 


The Elementary School Instrumental Program 


The instrumental program is a necessary part of a full music program—it has 
its own special values. Probably all children should have some experience with in- 
struments. Some are specially gifted; others are specially in need of this outlet. 
Twelve- and thirteen-year-old boys who find sustained interest difficult profit especially 
from experience with band instruments. 

As instrumental instruction is carried on here, problems are kept at a minimum. 
With teachers working within the school philosophy, there is no puncturing of the 
shool program. I don’t how it could be done, but I’d like to see us go off the fee 
basis for instrumental instruction so that children who need this experience would 
get it whether they could pay the small fee or not. 

Our new building made no provision for instrumental classes, but the instrumental 
consultant and I searched the building for space. The band meets in the bookroom, 
the string and piano classes in the student council room during unused periods there. 
All that was necessary was to announce to the PTA and the Dads’ Club that in- 
sttuction was available and classes were set up immediately. 


Music Coordinated with the Whole School Curriculum 
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As I see it, music has little value as a separate subject. Its main value is that it 
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contributes to the total school program—to learnings in geography, in history; it en- 
riches literature; it reveals the culture of other people; it has unlimited value in en- 
riching the background of the whole elementary school picture. 

When we were one of the first schools to have an integrated, coordinated cur- 
riculum, our art, music, social studies and other teachers worked together. They did 
not meet formally for elaborate planning but found opportunities for natural ex- 
change of plans. 

Nothing contributes more to the reading program than the reénforcement it 
receives through music: phrasing—how the thought is carried along; accentuation— 
the sense of words is highlighted; vocabulary is increased; words come to life through 
musical experience; enunciation is improved—vowel forms and final consonants; 
every aspect of word attack comes into use indirectly and inevitably; measuring 
develops a sense of speech rhythm; comprehension of thought comes through the 
message of a song; a sense of sound, a discrimination close to phonetics is developed. 

Music forms an experience basic for social concepts. The meaning of Christmas 
is never better realized than through the singing of traditional Christmas carols. 
Many things are musical which are never classified as music at all—children’s laugh- 
ter, for instance. 


Music as a Public Relations Agency in the Community 


Music teachers are sometimes apt to underestimate the contribution music makes 
to community morale; it is an integrating factor in the community. Our community 
is music-conscious; music appreciation developed in school carries over into the homes. 
Many record albums are bought upon the recommendation of the music teacher; 
many more children participate in symphony attendance than would ever go through 
parent encouragement. 

It is important that musical performance used for public relations activities be 
such as will grow naturally out of daily work. The principal can guard against the 
danger of preparing programs merely for public performance. When the PTA asks 
for a program for a certain date, I say, “Maybe the choral club can give a program 
if they are ready at that time. I will ask the music teacher.” Nothing impresses a 
parent more than to hear his child’s voice or instrument. 


My Function as Principal 


I take it for granted that it is the principal’s job to make it possible for teachers to 
develop these values; it is he who keeps the consciousness of music values alive in 
school thinking and living. The principal’s concept determines how the school uses 
the music aspect of school life. 

Obviously, his skill in scheduling is involved. He provides not only for regular 
classes but finds solutions for problems of space and time for special activities. For 
instance, after trying to do without the services of a choral club, we found we had 
to have one, some way or other—hence a rotating schedule which takes a child from 
a given class not oftener than once in six weeks. 


With principals like these, why shouldn’t a town have a good school 
music program? 
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Elementary School Curriculum’ 


THE ELEMENTARY music curriculum, like that in all other subject areas, must 
subject itself to the penetrating analysis of educators and parents demanding justi- 
fication for content, procedure, materials and outcomes. Investigations indicate that 
many music educators are aware that the time has come to evaluate the music 
curriculum of the elementary school in the light of its effectiveness in realizing the 
ultimate aim of all education—namely, to assist children in the attainment of right 
judgment, appreciation and control of social values. As the needs of society change, 
the content of the curriculum tends to change, therefore it should never be regarded 
as final. It is recognized that music serves as a means of integrating the child’s 
personality through a rich variety of musical experiences. The teacher has a new 
role in the unfolding of these widening music horizons. 


General Problems 


Elementary school music should be for all the children of all the people. Each 
child should have experiences to enable him to emerge as a good and satisfactory 
citizen. The objectives of elementary school music are: 


(1) To help the child secure his correct singing voice; develop rhythmic response 
to music through free bodily movements; develop an interest in instrumental 
music; develop genuine love for and appreciation of good music. 

(2) To increase desire to participate in musical activities. 

(3) To lead children to self-expression through music. 

(4) To develop musical skills and understanding. 

(5) To find talent and provide for its development. 


Every child in every grade should have a place in school music activities and 
programs. Those few who for physical reasons cannot sing may participate in other 
needed activities. Selection of pupils for these programs should be democratic; how- 
ever, the music rights of the individuals should not be denied or slighted. Oppor- 
tunities for talented children should be provided in school without exploiting them, 
and parents should be encouraged to arrange private lessons for such pupils. 

A music festival in which large numbers of children from many schools par- 
ticipate may be used. The results of music training in the classroom must be trans- 
ferred to the community and its institutions. 


Suggested General Musical Experiences 


The individual’can scarcely be expected to express himself adequately through 
music unless he is provided with the following well-organized, cumulative sequence 
of successful musical experiences that will give him the power he needs for self- 
expression. 





1 Reprinted from Music Education Source Book, pp. 4-8. Edited by Hazel Nohavec Morgan and 
published by Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Singing Experiences 


(1) Song repertoire of musically interesting and worthwhile rote materials that 
(a) suits the child’s age and experience; (b) presents gradual sequence from 
simple, short songs to those more difficult melodically and rhythmically; (c) 
integrates with school and home experiences; (d) is cumulative and will func- 
tion in the experience of living. 

(2) Diagnosis and cure by individual attention of children who present vocal 
problems. 

(3) Music reading-readiness program that meets the needs of varying groups 
and bridges the rote-note process successfully. 

(4) Introduction of the score as means to the end of a continuing and expand- 
ing song repertoire that will make a nation of musical literates. 

(5) Acquaintance with great composers and artists through the music sung, 

(6) Participation in special choir or glee club by selected students. 


Listening Experiences 


(1) Listening to songs to learn words and melody. 

(2) Listening to instrumental music in order to experience rhythmic expression. 

(3) Listening to “live”or recorded music for (a) the joy it affords; (b) acquaint- 
ance with musical literature; (c) development of discrimination and critical 
judgment; (d) understanding of the form of music; (e) understanding of 
great musical personalities of present and past. 

Rhythmic Experiences 

(1) Bodily responses to music of simple rhythms such as walking, running, skip- 
ping, jumping, etc. 

(2) Imitative response, creating rhythms and dramatizations in response to music 
of varying moods. 

(3) Directed rhythmic responses in singing games and folk dances. 

(4) Simple patterns in rhythmic responses into note and rest values in musical 
notation. 


Playing Experiences 


(1) Opportunity for playing in the rhythm orchestra. 

(2) Play toy flutes or other pre-orchestral instruments. 

(3) Pupils may take class piano or instrumental lessons. 

(4) In upper elementary grades pupils begin to play in school orchestras. 


Creative Experiences 


(1) Setting words to music, either familiar or original verses. 
(2) Composing tunes for special occasions, dramatizations, etc. 
(3) Devising new forms in dancing. 


Suggested Specific Musical Experiences 


The elementary school child must be surrounded by situations that bring him all 


—— 
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develop in his own way toward a deeper love and understanding of music. Some 
typical school situations are: 


Singing Games Piano, violin and other instruments in 
Rhythm Orchestra solo performance or ensembles 
Classroom Singing Orchestras—Bands—Choral groups 
Individual Singing School programs given on the radio 
Singing in Small Groups Attendance at orchestra and band con- 
Singing in School Choirs certs adapted to young listeners 
Singing in Assemblies Listening to well-chosen programs on ra- 
Singing in Operettas dio by artists (vocal and instrumental) 
Creative songs for Class Singing, | Music Festivals 

Programs and Graduations Music Heard at Movies 
Keeping Musical Scrapbooks Church Music 
Children’s Singing Plays Listening Lessons 


Playing Instruments 


The child should be encouraged to share with his classmates his out-of-school 
musical experiences. Some practical illustrations are: 


(1) Radio reports. 

(2) Reports on concerts, recitals, interesting music heard at movies, community 
programs. 

(3) Diaries of musical events. 

(4) Teaching songs or games learned out of school. 

(5) Recitals by students studying privately, for classmates and assembly. 

(6) Pictures, clippings, posters, etc., on bulletin board. 


Outcomes of Musical Experiences 


The criteria which the pupil will use in the evaluation of music are dependent 
upon the pupil’s musical capacity and his own musical experiences and training. It is 
important that the school provide many opportunities for the pupil to hear the best 
music so that he will choose fine music both for performance and for his listening 
pleasure. 

It was agreed that techniques of singing and playing are fairly well established 
but that techniques of creative and listening activities in music need further research 
and clarification. 


Areas for Further Emphasis 


There is need for further and continued emphasis in three broad areas: (a) the 
various phases of the elementary music curriculum, (b) an evaluation of the reading 
program, and (c) a more effective in-service training program for general elementary 
grade teachers. 

Phases of the Elementary Program. A continuous evaluation of the curriculum 
should be always in progress. The following are some of the items which merit 
consideration. 
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(1) The place of music in the elementary school curriculum. 
(2) A well-balanced music program which is truly workable and practical. 
(3) Interrelationship of the vocal, instrumental and listening activities. 
(4) Use of melody instruments at both primary and intermediate grade levels, 
(5) Making of tuned instruments at the intermediate grade level in correlation 
with classes in science and practical arts. 
(6) Encouragement of vocal and instrumental ensembles. 
(7) Integration of music with other interests and areas of instruction only to 
the extent that the music program continues to function satisfactorily. 
(8) The value to the total development of the child of creative expression in the 
various phases of the elementary music program. 
(9) Development of well-planned assembly singing at all elementary grade levels. 
(10) Use of audio-visual aids as educational tools. 
(11) Need for adequate equipment of all types. 


Reading Program. The reading program needs further emphasis upon reading 
readiness. As music reading skill is an outgrowth of the total experience in music, 
physical-aural-visual, it can be a satisfying and enjoyable activity as a component 
part of the total elementary program. Children at the kindergarten-primary level 
should be surrounded by many situations in which there is opportunity to develop 
(a) the singing voice, (b) rhythmic bodily movement, (c) creative expression, (d) a 
desire to listen to music, (e) good listening habits, (f) a concept of the movement and 
duration of notes by observing the musical notation of songs learned by rote, (g) an 
eagerness to experiment with percussion and simple melody instruments and (h) a 
general musical vocabulary. 

It has been agreed quite universally that the actual reading of the printed page 
in music should be delayed until the child is ready and has a need for it. This will, 
in many cases, be as late as the fourth grade. This delay of note reading will give 
additional time for real musical enrichment which has previously been devoted to 
laborious and uninteresting drill. 

Inportant points of emphasis for teachers at the intermediate level along with 
the teaching of note reading are, (a) establishment of good attitudes, (b) use of 
children’s interests in selecting reading as well as rote material, (c) understanding 
of levels of ability, (d) need for making all music reading purposeful. 

Observation of familiar and new songs; creating original songs, descants, rhythms 
and harmonizations; employing tonal, percussion and chording instruments; use of 
radio and recordings, are some of the class activities which enhance formal sight 
reading practices and which lead children to discover the possibilities of personal 
musical growth and power. 


In-Service Training.1 More adequate in-service training for the classroom teacher 
is necessary. It is important that the classroom teacher be made to feel secure in 
any musical activity. She knows how children learn and should be encouraged to use 
this knowledge in teaching music to children. University extension courses, work- 





1 See Chapter VII, Music Education Source Book, “Education of Music Teachers.” 
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shops, radio lessons, and teachers’ meetings where the teacher actually experiences 
and participates in music activities, are possible aids for providing this training. 
Such a program might include a survey of materials, conducting, playing chord 
instruments to familiar songs, playing melody instruments, proper use of their sing- 
ing voice and steps in music reading at different grade levels. 

* * * 


The Beginning of Instrumental Music’ 


The instrumental training of children should begin in the home with rhythmic 
development and muscular coordination through singing games and dances. These 
incidental types of experience will be followed in the kindergarten and primary 
grades with participation in the rhythm band and experimentation with simple types 
of melodic-percussion instruments such as tuned glasses or bottles, chimes, bells 
and xylophones. 

Class piano instruction in which children learn to play simple songs (even if 
only with one finger technique!) should be correlated with the singing program. The 
educative value of such space-frame instruments in which eye and hand—ear and 
voice—are collaborators in the process of developing the rhythmic and melodic sense 
is generally accepted by music educators. 

These preliminary experiences, particularly a familiarity with the piano key- 
board, should be considered as fundamental prerequisites to beginning work in band 
and orchestra instruments in the fourth and fifth grades where a discriminating ear 
and subtle differentiations in motor or manual responses are so vital to satisfactory 
progress and to further pleasure in musical activities. 

Beginning with the fourth grade there is a growing tendency to gather all the 
performers upon orchestral instruments into one instrumental ensemble usually called 
the school orchestra. While this organization cainot pretend to have complete in- 
srumentation, nevertheless, its value is great and it offers training and experience 
to talented and interested children in the elementary school. The majority of teachers 
em content with an ensemble that contains violins, flutes, clarinets, cornets, piano 
and percussion. Some would like to have other instruments of the orchestra such as 
tllo, bass, trombone, and oboe, but perhaps the best policy would be to develop a 
strong program using the instruments first named without feeling the necessity for 
development of other instruments at this age level. It is understood that when such 
unusual instruments are available among the students they should of course become 
members of the ensemble. Many schools will find it worth while to include small 
‘semble units such as two or three violins and piano, clarinets and piano, and 
tumbers of other combinations of available instruments. 


* * * 


Those working with small children especially in the area of music would do 
well to remember, as Frances Elliott Clark has often said, that the structure grows 





tigh, dominating and beautiful only as the foundation is solid. Build the foundation 
keper and wider. 


*From Research Council Information Leaflet No. 3, “Instrumental Music in the Elementary 
Grades” by W. Otto Miessner. 
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Summer Conference on Elementary Education 
Asilomar, California—July 9-20, 1951 


PRELIMINARY announcement of plans for the Eleventh Annual Con- 

ference on Elementary Education appeared in THe Nationat ELEMEN- 
tary Principat for December 1950 (page 26). If you missed it, please look for 
itnow. The tuition fee is to be $15.00 instead of $18.00 as announced. 

Details of the Conference program as arranged by San Francisco State 
College were not received in time for insertion in this issue, but will be mailed 
parately to members of the Department of Elementary School Principals as 
soon as available. 

We are already receiving reservations for this Conference. If you wish to 
have a place reserved for you, please mail your application to the headquarters 
office of the Department at the earliest possible moment, together with your 
deposit of $5.00, which will be acknowledged promptly. 
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Atlantic (ity (Convention 


February 17-22, 1951 


“Schools to Keep Us Free” is the theme of the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 17-22, 1951. The Department of Elementary School Principals has 
been invited to hold special meetings for its members on February 19 and 20, 
and to participate in joint meetings with the AASA on February 21 and 22. 


PROGRAM 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


Monday 
February 19 
Solarium 
Madison Hotel 
8:00 a.m. 


Monday 

February 19 
Wedgewood Room 
Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel 
2:30 p.m. 


Monday 
February 19 
Embassy Room 
Strand Hotel 
5:30 p.m 


BREAKFAST 


Presiding: Thomas E. Pierce, President, Department of 
Elementary School Principals; Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Texas 


Speaker: Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association 


“An Experiment in Democracy” 


GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Alice L. Jeffords, Third Vice President, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals; 
Principal, New Franklin School, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire 


Speakers: Donald D. Durrell, Dean, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Trends in the Teaching of Reading” 


James B. Palmer, Representative, American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, New York, 
New York 
“Problems of Publishers in Supplying Read- 
ing Materials for Schools” 


DINNER? 
Presiding: President Thomas E. Pierce 
Speaker: Harold Benjamin, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land 


“Direction of Elementary Education” 


1Tickets for Breakfast and Dinner on sale at the AASA registration desk in the Auditorium. 


— 
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GENERAL SEsSION 
Tuesday Presiding: Mary M. Greenlee, Second Vice President, De- 
etd Ta partment of Elementary School Principals; 
edgewood Koom Principal, South Elementary School, Moores- 
Marlborough- ile. North Caroli 
the Blenheim Hotel VaR, 68 arolina 
2:30 p.m. 
sey; Panel Discussion: Role of the Principal in the Modern Elementary 
has School 
20, 
Leader: John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton, Missouri 
Members: John F. Erzinger, Principal, Arnold School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
D. N. Everitt, Principal, Dale Park School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harold J. McNally, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
it of versity, New York 
State 
Mary Mullen, Principal, Fremont Elementary 
School, Alhambra, California 
Na Clara Pitts, Principal, Ann Beers School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Chester R. Stroup, Principal, Nassau Street 
School, Princeton, New Jersey 
Katherine E. Sullivan, Principal, Public School 
 De- 168 Manhattan, New York, New York 
“ Headquarters, New Jersey Elementary School Principals Association, Traymore Hotel, 
Room 731. Special open house hour for all elementary school principals, February 20, 
9:30-10:30 p.m. 
ation, 
tts JOINT SESSIONS WITH AASA 
, Discussion Groups 
erican 
York, Wednesday Topic: Vision Testing in Elementary Schools 
seenery 21 
Read- a Chairman: Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, 
Blenheim Hotel St. Louis, Missouri 
30 p.m. 
Thursday Topic: Child Growth and Development 
February 22 ; 
Ocean Hall pane , 
cation, Marlborough- Chairman: James L. Hanley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mary- Blenheim Hotel Providence, Rhode Island 
10:00 a.m. 
Elementary principals have been invited to participate as panel mem- 
bers on the above programs. 
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What Should Be Expected From 


the Classroom Teacher? 
KARL D. ERNST 


Director of Music Education, Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


ANY principals have had their thinking about music influenced by 
the experiences which they themselves may have had as elementary 
school pupils. These experiences were usually limited and, unfortunately, 
often resulted in developing a feeling that music is something so highly 
technical and specialized that they had better leave it strictly alone. If the 
elementary school principal prides himself on the fact—as too often he 
does—that he cannot carry a tune and that he knows nothing about music, 
he is advocating by such an attitude that music is a very special subject 
with which the classroom teacher is not competent to deal. This is un- 
fortunate, for classroom teachers reflect the attitude of their administrators. 
What musical experiences should all children have? Before much prog- 
ress can be made in establishing a good program of music in the elemen- 
tary school, it is necessary to decide which are the musical experiences all 
children should have. Certainly it is desirable that children learn to sing 
with enjoyment. There should be happy experiences with many songs. 
The power of musical expression increases when there is a large variety 
of songs. Too often the music interest is stymied because the selection of 
songs has been too restricted. Musical growth cannot take place if children 
have access to only a dozen or so songs during the year. 

Children are individuals in music just as they are in other areas. They 
have individual vocal needs which can be met only by a certain amount of 
individual work. From twenty-five to fifty per cent of the children who 
enter school are unable to carry a tune. With adequate time for individual 
work practically every child will learn to sing freely and easily. Children 
who have pitch difficulty will seldom improve unless they are able to hear 
their own voices in relation to the group. Individual and small group work 
is therefore a necessity. This can be accomplished quite easily without dis 
rupting the regular classroom organization. Occasionally a principal with 
good intentions will attempt to solve the music teaching problem in 4 
school where some teachers feel inadequate about teaching their own 
music by combining sections for music so that they might meet with a 
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teacher in charge who is more musical than the other room teachers. 
Large group singing of this type is valuable occasionally for older chil- 
dren who have already learned to use their voices accurately, but it is quite 
inadvisable for primary children, and it definitely fails to meet the needs 
of the many children who have not yet learned to carry a tune. 

During the intermediate grades there is a natural desire for children to 
sing in parts. Harmony enriches singing, and in the upper grades part 
singing is a necessity because changing voices of both boys and girls re- 
sulting from physical growth make it impossible for all to sing the melody. 
Unless experience has been gained in part singing in the intermediate 
grades, an additional problem is created for the upper grade teacher who 
already must cope with the changing voice. 

A music program which includes only singing activities is far from 
complete. Experiences with rhythm are basic to a balanced program. 
Rhythmic activities which feature large and free bodily movements are 
effective in giving children an emotional feeling for music. Such activities 
also help those children who do not sing easily to feel more secure, and in 
many. cases their successful participation in rhythmic activities has proved 
a means of helping them learn to carry a tune. The rhythmic problems of 
printed notation are easily solved when children have had many experi- 
ences in feeling rhythms through bodily activities. Most children’s songs 
furnish opportunities for rhythmic activity. Circle games, singing games, 
pantomiming, dramatizing, “doing what the song says,” are all desirable 
forms of activity. For intermediate and upper grade children rhythmic 
expression will probably take the form of folk dancing, although even in 
these grades there should be some attention to free and interpretive 
thythmic expression. 

Listening is an important part of all music activities. In order to develop 
the habit of listening, some experiences in music should be planned pri- 
marily for this purpose. Such activities will increase in importance as 
children reach the upper grades. The emphasis in listening activities 
should be placed upon the music itself, its mood and emotional content, 
rather than upon informational data about composers, dates, and musical 
composition. 

If the musical needs of individual children are to be met, experiences 
must be provided in the instrumental field. The use of simple instruments, 
both rhythmic and tonal, can materially enrich the experiences in singing. 
There should be no barrier between the instrumental and vocal aspects of 

music, A balanced music program will include both. A few children may 
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accompany the singing of the class with instruments which add to the 
emotional intent of the song. There should be opportunities for children to 
have initial experiences with the piano in the classroom. This need is 
recognized-by parents and many of them are willing to pay for private in- 
struction; unfortunately many others cannot afford to do so. Older chil- 
dren who play orchestral instruments as well as the more humble recrea- 
tional instruments should be encouraged to bring them to school and use 
them in the regular classroom program. 

The question is often raised as to whether music should be taught asa 
subject by itself or whether it should be only an enriching aspect of regular 
classroom work. It should be both. If it is left entirely to chance and for 
those occasions when it seems to fill a particular need, such as at holiday 
time or on a rainy day when it is impossible to go outside for a play period, 
there will be no real growth or development on the part of the children 
in musical understanding and their musical interests will never be fully 
realized. On the other hand, if music is confined to a set period in the 
school day it fails in its primary function, which is to enrich living both 
at home and in the school. There should be many occasions during the 
normal school activities when it will be natural to sing, or dance, or to 
play instruments. 

How far can the classroom teacher go in implementing such a program? 
She can probably go farther than she thinks. We live in a day of intense 
specialization, and standards of musical performance have been brought 
to a very high level. Technical achievements have made it possible for the 
layman, including the classroom teacher, to hear a great deal of music 
well performed. This opportunity for listening to others perform well has 
taken away from many persons the desire to perform themselves. The 
classroom teacher is inclined to compare her voice with that of a Lily Pons. 
She should remember that it is better for the child to imitate a natural, 
light, non-professional type voice than one which has been fully trained. 
Children are not critical of their teacher’s voice. If they like her, the songs 
she sings and the joy she puts into them, they will respond with evident 
pleasure and enthusiasm. 

The small percentage of teachers with real vocal problems may still 
carry on a singing program. Hundreds of children’s songs are now well 
recorded. Melodies can be taught by means of the piano or a set of melody 
bells. Those who find it difficult to learn songs because they are unable 
to read notes fluently may learn them by playing the melody on a set of 
bells. 
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Courtesy Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


The rhythmic program may be carried on successfully by any classroom 
acher. Those who do not play the piano may use the many rhythm 
cords which are now available. There are excellent records suitable for 
wery type of rhythmic activity from simple walking to creative types of 
cirhythmics. Some of the most interesting rhythm work is done with only 
idrum beat for accompaniment. 

Experiences in listening and instrumental work are not difficult to pro- 
lide. Most of the basic textbooks and teachers’ manuals give specific sug- 
xestions. 

Too often our music programs place primary emphasis upon things of 
‘ondary importance. The techniques of music, information about com- 
osers, mechanics of notation, mathematics of rhythm, and definitions of 
minology, all have a place in music education but they are nof the things 
which make music of universal importance to people. The fundamental 
proach to all music education in the elementary school should be 
lirough the avenue of musical feeling. 
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What can the principal do to help the classroom teacher? First, he can 
show an interest in music and its place in the total school program. If the 
general teacher is supposed to be responsible for part of the music in her 
room, it is not asking too much to expect that the principal, who is in 
effect a general supervisor in his building, know something about the 
teaching of music. Of course he will continue to call upon the music super. 
visor for assistance, but he should not think of music as something special 
and therefore outside his field of activities. 

Second, he will try to provide resource help in music for his classroom 
teachers. In a large school it is sometimes possible to arrange a program 
which provides for a full-time resource teacher who does some teaching 
of music in each room, with the classroom teacher remaining as an active 
participant. This is one of the best ways of contributing to the growth of 
the classroom teacher in her ability to handle her own music. The latter 
carries on part of the program, with the resource person augmenting it in 
the areas where the teacher feels insecure. Sometimes the resource person 
is able to handle the work in orchestra and beginning instruments. She can 
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also work with special chorus groups and act as coordinator for special 
programs. In smaller schools resource persons may be assigned to work 
in two or more buildings. 

Third, he will provide opportunities for in-service growth for his teach- 
ers. A resource teacher can be of inestimable value in this respect. The 
entire staff of a school might build its professional meetings for one year 
around the music program. The music supervisor can assist in such a series 
of meetings. If the school system offers a regular program of in-service 
training, a principal should guide his teachers into those classes which will 
make them more competent in areas where they are weak. He can ai 
range for observation periods when an inexperienced teacher might obj 
serve the music activities in a room where the teacher is working success 
fully. Because one of the greatest problems for the home room teacher! 
her own inability to learn a sufficient number of songs, the principal migh 
arrange for occasional get-togethers when teachers of a certain grade art 
meet with the music supervisor or a resource teacher for the purpose 4 
singing together new children’s songs. Such periods should be inform 
and might be worked out on an inter-school basis. One of the biggest 
stacles to a successful classroom music program can be removed if teach 
themselves learn to enjoy singing. Teachers as well as children shoul 
start from where they are. They may not be able to present a well-balan 
program of music at first, but the principal should help them evalua 
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if the| their own room program and then seek to provide them with the necessary 
n her} in-service training opportunities so that growth will take place. 

isin} Fourth, the principal can see that the proper materials and equipment 
it the| are provided. Rhythm instruments, melody bells, and other simple tonal 
uper-| instruments should be available in every primary room. Autoharps and 
pecial| rhythm instruments such as maracas and gourds for Spanish-American 
songs should be available for intermediate and upper grade children. Such 
sroom| equipment is relatively inexpensive. All teachers should have access to a 
ygram| phonograph and a variety of well-selected records. A piano is useful for 
ching| the classroom but is not absolutely necessary. It is desirable that one be 
active| available in some nearby room, or in any case it is wise to provide one 
wth of| piano for approximately every third classroom. The utilization ability of 
- latter! a staff of teachers is the final criterion as to the number of pianos. Because 
\g it in| of the importance of a large repertoire of songs, teachers should have many 
person| supplementary books. In the lower grades where singing is largely rote, 
she can| only a single copy of such books is necessary. For the upper grades, sup- 
special plementary books are available in paper covered editions and are in- 
> work expensive. 

Finally, the principal can help to see that music functions in his building 

s teach- on the basis of its fundamental purpose. He will undoubtedly observe that 
ct. The quite often the teacher who is inexperienced in the teaching of music will 
ne year grasp at a mechanical approach because she can measure results in terms 
aseriej of information. In such a classroom a great deal of time is spent in busy 
-servic| work and in talking about the mechanics of music. When music really 
‘ich will functions for people, it functions as a language for the emotions. The prin- 
can at] cipal is the instructional leader in his building and he is in the strategic 
ight obj position to evaluate the total effects of music as a positive factor in the 
succes lives of the boys and girls under his jurisdiction. 


sacher I 
Brotherhood Week 


February 18-25, 1951 
“The survival of freedom in our world depends on the ability of free 
men to unite in a common program in support of the democratic institu- 
tions that nourish and sustain freedom. . . . I am confident that the 
people of America will give the most serious thought to the full meaning 
of brotherhood and will determine to believe in it and live it more com- 
pletely throughout the year.” 











—Harry S. TRUMAN 
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Creative Music in the 
Elementary School 


MADELINE F. PERAZZI 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, South Portland, Maine 


O THESE questions sound familiar to you as an elementary school 

principal: What is meant by “creative music”? Does it mean only 
writing music and making instruments? What activities are included? Is 
there time for these activities in my already crowded day? Will they help 
me help my children? 

The traditional and perhaps mechanical style of formal music teaching 
has been practiced and is still continued in many of our public schools. 
However, we have only to consider that the first music every child makes 
is creative rather than imitative or re-creative and we have a basis for dis- 
cussion. What, then, is creative music? 

Music educators are now cognizant of the fact that creative music means 
more than the actual composing of music. That is one facet of the pro- 
gram, but we now realize that the music activities included under the 
term “creative” are many and varied. We can say with certainty that any 
musical activity which promotes growth and development of the indi 
vidual child, allows him to express himself, and provides him with ex- 
periences according to his individual musical capabilities can be a truly 
creative activity. 

Individual song interpretation; active body response to rhythm and 
mood; responsive listening with discrimination and appreciation; drama 
tization of songs; creating original music, original words and allied activi- 
ties; making instruments, instrumental accompaniments, and rhythm 
band scores; increasing knowledge and interest in reading and writing 
music through notating original songs; planning programs, operettas, 
original music plays and talent shows as correlated units—these are some 
of the activities that may well be included under the term “creative music.” 
At this point many teachers could say, ‘‘Why, I’ve always tried to include 
those things in my music program. Is that all there is to it?” Yes, thes 
things are fundamental to imaginative and energetic music teaching. 
Every real teacher teaches creatively whether or not she realizes it. 
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It is oftentimes felt, however, that it is not easy to do creative music 
teaching. It does require self-assurance, understanding, courage and some 
skill on the teacher’s part in order that the child may be made to feel un- 
inhibited and confident in his experiences. Yet, it is not a new teaching 
procedure, nor is it a separate part of the school program. 

There is no set or “right” approach to creative work since it is only one 
phase of the child’s development. Any fixed or regulated routine would 
not be advisable. It is the stimulated awareness of an alert and imagina- 
tive teacher that energizes any teaching activity. When a classroom teacher 
realizes the unlitaited possibilities of integrating music into her regular 
lessons and units, she cannot help but activate all subjects concerned. The 
motivation necessary for a well-integrated program may well come 
through creative music activities. It should be the aim of every music 
supervisor to encourage this point of view. 

Creative music teaching stimulates the class and ultimately effects sub- 
stantial rewards for the less musical as well as the more talented child. 
There is some creative activity that will interest every child and make him 
a real member of the music class. It is the process of the activity, not the 
result, that is important. The proof of effectiveness of any music-learning 
process is the enlisting and holding of interest, and the developing of the 
musical ability of an individual, a small group, or an entire class. The 
teacher must, then, be an encouraging and constructive helper, for the 
pupil reaction and the final results are the test of the teacher’s leadership. 

There is a place for creative music activities in the life of every child 
from the pre-school level through college. From the earliest evidence of 
musical imagination and interpretation to the adult creation and perform- 
ance of original compositions, the whole teaching field is aided by en- 
couraging the child to think for himself, to find the answers to his own 
problems, and to promote individual and personal initiative. The emo- 
tional satisfaction felt in self-expression is gratifying to any person of any 
age, especially the realization of pleasant reactions on the part of others 
to one’s individual creative efforts. 

Creative music activities can help the teacher foster among her children 
a sense of happiness and security resulting from their being a part of a 
democratic and contributing situation in phases of classroom society other 
than actual music performance. This certainly should be an encourage- 
ment to all teachers for the continuance of creative music activities in the 
school program. 
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Piano Classes Are Fun 
RAYMOND BURROWS 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and National Piano 
Chairman, Music Educators National Conference 


T WAS recess time for the sixth graders in a consolidated school in 
Connecticut. As the girls and boys tumbled outdoors, there were mur- 
murs about the new teacher who had been seen on the premises. Gossip 
had it that piano lessons were to be launched and that all sixth grade stu 
dents would be involved. What would it be like? Would it be dreary and 
confining? Suppose you had no piano at home. How could you practice? 
Would there be scales? Would all thirty in the class have a lesson at once? 
After recess they began to learn some of the answers. 

Half of the children were ushered into the cafeteria where the one 
school piano was kept. The other fifteen were sent to their room for a study 
period with the promise that their piano lesson would start the next pe- 
riod. Each pupil in the cafeteria sat at a table in front of a four-octave key- 
board with keys that move as on the piano, but with no sounding instru- 
ment except the piano in the corner. At one end of the blackboard was a 
cardboard keyboard which the teacher used for demonstration. 

The piano teacher, who had been watching the recess period, suggested 
that with the athletic season coming on, they had better learn some good 
pep songs. They tried “Our Boys Will Shine Tonight,” using their hands 
in the air to show the motion of the music up and down. Then they dis 
covered that on the piano music moves right and left instead of up and 
down, so the motions were modified for the next singing. After number- 
ing the fingers, it was easy to sing again and find the music on the fingers 
of the right hand. They were stimulated by the discovery that the entire 
melody could be found on the black keys of the piano, and the whole class 
kept playing on their dummy keyboards while they took turns in twos 
and threes at the real piano. Playing another verse with the melody in the 
left hand was easy, and everyone was eager to watch the progress of the 
grade teacher who was also having his first piano lesson. 

Next they found a chord at the piano and discovered that they could 
accompany themselves singing the familiar “Day is Done” words for the 
bugle call “Taps.” This especially delighted one husky farmer lad who 
had feared that his fingers would be all thumbs at the piano. 
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Keyboard Experience in a Connecticut Sixth Grade 


The last piece for the day was “Autumn Leaves,” which seemed to have 
been written especially to describe the glories of the Connecticut country- 
side at that time of year. It was discovered that the simple five-finger 
melody could be found in different keys by using the ear to find which 
black and white keys are needed. It did not take long to start singing the 
letter names in each key. With the discovery that “sharp” and “flat” as 
used in music are closely related to colloquialisms describing personalities 
that are on the “up and up” or are somewhat deflated, the black as well as 
the white keys were easily named. 

A few rhythmic drills included clapping, walking and running, and 
further singing. Note values were placed on the blackboard and related to 
their use in the pieces learned. It would not take long to learn to read 
music from books when they could follow the direction up and down in 
the air and on the piano, when they could find rhythmic note values on 
the board, and when they were already playing melodies and chords in 
different keys! 

The lesson was over, and the beginning pianists made way for the next 
group with many resolutions about their preparation for the next lesson. 
How much they had to keep them busy! They could play their pieces in 
the right or the left hand, and in twelve different keys. They could play 
asimple chord to accompany group singing of bugle calls. They could 
we the piano to emphasize the rhythmic vitality necessary in singing songs 
for the athletic field. Hardly anyone had a piano at home, but plans for 
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using the school piano at various times of day were suggested, and the 
kindly school principal was there to say that he would cooperate. 

Details in the picture vary, but the same eagerness and feeling of imme- 
diate success are present in rural and urban piano classes all over the 
country. Some classes are taught by special piano teachers. Some schools 
have engaged their regular music teacher for more hours a week so that 
he or she can teach piano. Still others have found that with a little in- 
service training there are grade teachers who can teach their own piano 
work. Many piano classes are scheduled throughout the week as an integral 
part of the curriculum. Some are given after school, during the lunch 
period, or in the early morning hours. 

Equipment varies widely. The public schools of Highland Park, Texas, 
have a separate piano room equipped with ten small pianos in each ele- 
mentary building. Many schools use the movable keys on a dummy key- 
board, as described above, or a simple wooden facsimile of the black keys 
raised above the white, which can be made in the school industrial arts 
room for about sixty cents each. For a brief time, it is even possible to 
teach piano with paper keyboards. 

Within the wide variations possible, there are two distinct types of piano 
instruction in school which should be distinguished for careful analysis 
We like to reserve the name “piano class” for the group ideally limited to 
eight or ten students who indulge in intensive piano study. Such work is 
demonstrably appropriate for every American child for at least a year or 
two of the school program. Let us use the name “keyboard experience” for 
the more general use of the piano with an entire classroom unit of thirty 
or more children. The latter is easier to schedule and has many educational 
advantages, but cannot approach the same level of performing achieve- 
ment. A third type of class for which there has been great demand is the 
adult group of grade teachers themselves, who discover that the keyboard 
approach is one of the best and most thorough. 

All good piano classes have in common a healthy correlation with other 
elements in home and school life. They support the general school music 
program through a broad presentation of song singing, music listening, 
physical response to rhythm, creative music writing, and instrumental ex- 
plorations. They facilitate the instruction of language, physical education, 
and the social studies. Best of all, they encourage music in the home. When 
there is a piano at home, with someone to play it while family and friends 
listen, sing together, or play on other instruments, then we can feel that 
the school is doing a good job in educating for a musical America. 
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Music and the Classroom T eacher' 
EMMA DICKSON SHEEHY 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


HE MOST IMPORTANT single factor in a successful music program in 
i nursery, kindergarten, and elementary school is the classroom teacher. 
No matter how wise or how skilled the music supervisor may be, her efforts, in 
large measure, depend upon the musical attitude of the person who lives with the 
children day by day. For music is not a piecemeal «affair to be relegated to one or 
two periods a week, when selections or skills assigned to a particular grade level 
are applied by the teacher whether she may be a music specialist or the home- 
room teacher. 

There is nothing new or startling in the above paragraph. Probably every- 
one would agree with it, at least in principle. Where is it then that the music 
program in so many classrooms bogs down? It is precisely in the “musical” 
security or lack of it in the mind of the home-room teacher. And as long as 
the well-intentioned music specialist continues to try to make this teacher into 
an imitation—even though modified—of a “music teacher,” we shall in the 
majority of classrooms have a synthetic music program, if we have one at all. 
Before the writer is criticized for this statement, let me say that certainly this 
is not the intention of most music specialists, but, unfortunately, this is the 
impression that far too many classroom teachers get and that is with what we 
have to reckon. 

The greatest need of the classroom teacher is for her to discover herself 
musically, and no task calls for greater skill on the part of the skilled music 
consultant than in helping her to do just this. It can be done and is being done 
in many places. A fairly recent example comes to mind. A sixty-year old second- 
grade teacher had been teaching in the same school for many years, and had 
worked with several competent and friendly music teachers during that time. 
Miss B. had a pleasant feeling about music and always enjoyed the “music 
periods” when the specialist came around, as did the children. But for Miss 
B, it was an enjoyment “from the outside.” A new music teacher came to the 
school, and within a few months’ time this classroom was alive musically as it 
had never been before, mainly because the teacher had discovered that she 
teally iked music and was no longer afraid of it. How did it happen? To tell 
this would take a book, but here is a hint. 

The music teacher was so impressed with the way in which Miss B. taught 
children that she forgot about music, and whenever she had a few minutes to 





1 Reprinted from Music Educators Journal, September-October 1950, pages 36-37. 
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spare she dropped into the 
classroom to become better ac- 
quainted and to learn! She was 
accepted as another member of 
the group and was called upon 
to help in many ways, from 
teaching reading to giving a 
hand at the work bench. Every- 
one in that room became com- 
fortable with one another, es- 
pecially the two grown-ups, and 
this feeling naturally carried 
over into music as well as other 
activities. Music lessons were 
secondary and at times skipped 
altogether. But somehow or 
other such a white heat of en- 
thusiasm for music evolved in 
that room, that music was constantly being turned to for satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment day in and day out. And by the end of the year this group—including 
teacher—had progressed musically (not “course-of-study-wise”) far beyond 
anyone’s expectations. 

Genuine respect for what a teacher has and can do will help give her security. 
Acceptance of the kind of. musical interests she has, even though they be dif- 
ferent from yours and mine and what we think children ought to have (or 
what some “authority” has told us), and encouraging her to bring these interests 
to her classroom is basic to her security. This may mean taking music off a high 
pedestal, and making it clear that there is great breadth and scope in the variety 
of musical experiences. And be sure to free her from the pitch pipe. Groups 
do not have pitch pipes when they sing around a camp fire or on a picnic or other 
outings. If they find themselves unable to keep on the track they just start over 
again, higher or lower as the need may be. It’s surprising, isn’t it, how often 
they hit it right the first time? 

Classroom teachers need to find more effective and more efficient ways of 
using the skills and resources of the music consultant, and here we are not 
talking about scheduling, studio periods, help in particular projects, etc. These 
are important, but of fundamental importance is how the teachers can be helped 
to grow musically. There are numerous ways, depending upon particular 
situations, in which this growth may be fostered. I should like to call attention 
to one of them—the use of music workshops for classroom teachers. The di- 
rection of these workshops evolves from the needs of the group, but there are 
certain basic considerations that must not be overlooked. 


Feeling Vibrations 
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First, teachers need help in discovering the real musical interests of their 
children. Do they have the kind of permissive program and environment in 
school where these can be discovered? Are they, first of all, respected, then ac- 
cepted, utilized, and guided? We all need to do a great deal more listening to 
children as they play in the streets and parks—listening for the ways in which 
they use their voices—and we need to cultivate a feeling for the rhythmic ways 
in which they use their bodies in free play. Do we encourage sound-making 
experimentation with voices in school, or do we try to trap it into a musical 
formula because we are afraid of it? Many grown-ups experiment with sound, 
too. Teachers had better find out what it is like, and learn to recognize the 
elements of music that are in it. Identifying ourselves with children is essential 
to good teaching. Let’s do it musically. 

Second, a teacher needs to help children to go further to explore in this area; 
she needs to be willing to go along, even though the path is strange and unfa- 
miliar. Children can be wonderful teachers, if given half a chance. Perhaps the 
teacher is disturbed by what she thinks is the low level of songs that her children 
turn to, and she may have a point. Then she needs to find out why these are 
their favorites, what is there in this particular music that meets the needs of 
these children? And can she find better music material that will do an even 
better job of meeting these same needs—needs as children feel them, and not 
needs as she feels them.Perhaps her children are old enough to enjoy the search 
with her. Perhaps she may have to do her own homework, and it can be exciting 
homework as she finds her way, for example, through some of our splendid and 
absorbing source collections of folk songs. 

Third, the teacher needs encouragement in finding out about and utilizing 
the musical resources of her community, found in parents, laymen, friends, older 
children, and fellow teachers as they can contribute to a vital music program. 
Here she needs to be very 
broadminded about what con- 
stitutes music, and, especially, 
she needs to be able to make 
these folks feel at ease in the 
use of their talents in the class- 
room experiences. 

These are just a few of the 
ways in which the music con- 
sultant can help the classroom 
teacher. Certainly, one of the 
most fruitful experiences for 

any teacher is to embark on 
some phase of music study, 
and this might well be one of 

















The author explains how a piano makes music 


the important functions of the workshop. Perhaps a small group would be in- 
terested in learning to play the guitar. Percussion instruments are great fun and 
very rewarding, especially in terms of letting off steam—and what teacher does 
not need to do that! With the help of the music teacher, some interesting ex- 
perimentation can go on, and much can be learned about music that will be 
helpful in understanding children’s approach to these instruments. Then there 
are other fairly simple instruments to play, such as the accordian, harmonica, 
recorder, ukelele, etc. 

No, not all children will have identical music experiences in a school where 
teachers have varying talents, but all children will live in an environment where 
music will grow. Anyway, exposure to the same program is little guarantee 
that there is acceptance of the program by all. Children easily learn the technique 
of avoidance and exercise it skillfully. Do we not stand a better chance of edu- 
cating musical children in a school where many different kinds of music are 
accepted? After all, children’s musical development lies with music and not 
with calendar or clock. 


[Photos reproduced by permission of Holt & Company, publishers of Mrs. Sheehy’s book, There’s 
Music in Children.] 





A PLEA 
for Use of Material Close at Hand 


Practically all elementary schools are equipped with basic music text- 
books to be placed in the hands of the children. These books have been 
compiled by editors who are well informed as to reading readiness pro- 
cedures and techniques. The manuals for teachers which accompany these 
various texts indicate clearly how the material was intended to be used 
to achieve an adequate background of reading readiness as well as the 
initial steps in the actual reading of new music. 

A good teacher always has enriched her teaching by the addition of 
materials and techniques to meet the needs of her class, but she builds 
upon a clear understanding of general sequence and teaching procedure. 
Good elementary teachers always have made use of music manuals which 
accompany the basic text in use as they are the most logical place to turn 
for assistance. The plea is for new, inexperienced or inadequately prepared 
teachers to utilize this splendid source. 


—Hazet Nouavec Morcan 


Formerly Head, Music Education Department, 
University of Minnesota 
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American Folksongs and Children’s 
Mustcal Education 
JACOB A. EVANSON 


Special Supervisor of Vocal Music, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


T OUR Miller school several years ago, I heard a first grade class 
sing with great gusto: 


There was a little mouse lived under the hill, 4m, Am, 
He was rough and tough like Buffalo Bill, 4m, hm. 


One day he ’cided to take a ride, Am, hm, 
With two six-shooters by his side, 4m, hm. 


Then Mickey rode till he came to a house, 4m, hm, 
And in this house was Minnie Mouse, 4m, hm... 


The children were having a wonderful time through the song’s dozen and 
more stanzas, and I had the thrill of hearing for the first time a new 
American version of the four-hundred-year-old classic of childhood 
whimsy, “The Froggie Would A-Wooing Go.” 

How did the class learn it? The teacher introduced one of the first 
graders: “This is Grantison Farrish, who taught us the song—we’ve had a 
lot of fun learning it.” Where had Grantison learned it? “I learned it 
from the older boys and girls around our house,” he said. 

I was soon to discover that large numbers of Pittsburgh Negro children 
knew this new version. It is probably Negro folk who replaced the tradi- 
tonal Froggie with a mouse to woo Miss Mouse. It was probably they 
who borrowed the character of their new hero from Western thrillers, the 
names of the hero and heroine from Walt Disney, the further ideas 
throughout the song from the great American games of baseball and 
politics, all with the result of giving the ancient song a new American 
look. 

Here indeed is the typical song-making process of the folk—by parody— 
ty adapting and remaking of the old for new circumstances. It is a typical 
instance of how culture grows by inching along. The song is very likely a 
Pittsburgh version. It is now sung by children in all our schools. 

When Giles Walker, a fifth grader at our Cowley School, taught his 








choolmates to sing a song which began: 
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Ef I had a ribbon bow to bind my hair, 


Ef I had a fancy sash my own true love would think me fair. . .” 


they were learning a haunting “lonesome” song which he had learned 
from his grandmother, who used to live near Frankfort, Kentucky, the 
town mentioned in the song. Their music teacher wrote it down and now 
it has been sung in all our schools. 

Children in Beechwood School drew on our folk-tradition to make a 
song that begins: 


The best old town in the U. S. A., 
That’s our Pittsburgh! 


We've mighty mills and a lot of hills, 

That’s our Pittsburgh! 
This has been sung in all our schools, as has also a prayer song about the 
Allegheny River which until the recently installed flood-controls would 
often rise to flood Daniel Webster School, whose children made this song, 
In making it they drew heavily on a traditional Negro church melodism 
familiar to many of the children. It begins: 


The river goes up, the river goes down, 
Please, Lord, make that river stay down. 


Happily for us Pittsburghers, Woody Guthrie, the “Oakie” ballad-maker, 
paused in our city in the summer of 1941. Impressed by the awesome sight 
of Pittsburgh’s steel-making power at full blast for war, he made a song 
in folk vein. It has been sung in all our schools in a version adapted by 
Falk School (Pitt University) children under the teacher’s guidance: 


Pittsburgh is a river town, Pittsburgh! 
Pittsburgh is a hilly town, Pittsburgh! 
Pittsburgh is a smoky old town, 

Solid steel from McKeesport down 
Pittsburgh is a great old town, Pittsburgh! 


The schools of Pittsburgh seek to make as much use as possible of al 
the valuable heritages of our citizens. One city-wide form which this 
effort took was the singing, by a large chorus of elementary school children, 
of suitable folksongs taught to them in the original languages by children 
who had learned the songs traditionally in their homes. Heritages repre 
sented on this occasion were the Finnish, Russian, Greek, Croatian, Hur 
garian, Hebrew, and also Negro and Anglo-American. 

We have gathered up hundreds of folksongs in and out of the school 
in our great industrial town. But, of course, this is hardly a scratch on the 
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surface, for in the living memory of Pittsburghers there are tens of thou- 
sands of traditional songs of all kinds in a half-hundred different lan- 
guages. These songs include: (a) those the individual himself has made 
in a folk tradition reflecting recent urban-industrial life; (b) such songs 
made by others, which he has learned; and (c) the older folksongs reflect- 
ing earlier life in this and other countries. 

Wherever there are people, there you will find songs made in tradi- 
tional vein. This fact is comparable to the well-established principle that 
people everywhere are also continuing a traditional speech and remaking 
it. These things are true of your own regional people. Traditional speech 
and traditional song go hand in hand and are down to bed-rock in a 
people’s culture. 

For a quarter of a century speech teachers have been committed to the 
recognition of effective regional speech. The community is the primary 
textbook as assuredly in music as in speech or any other phase of the 
school’s work. In short, let the school help children to participate effectively 
in the thrilling life around them. That is a sufficient role of the school, 
but no school or child will stop there. By this process many doors to the 
past and the distant are thrown open in all directions and the child will 
eagerly go through them. The “classic” past then becomes meaningful 
and also thrilling—in music as in all fields. 

What zs a folksong anyway? About the only definition that sticks with 
un-arbitrary folklorists is that it is a song which is traditional—that is, it 
has been handed down orally, thus living more or less independently of 
any printed form that may be and often is extant. Great numbers of 
classic ballads circulated from a beginning in broadside forms. The im- 
portant point is that, in the main, they circulated orally. 

Why is such independence of the printed page so important? There are 
several reasons: (1) All learning is ultimately based on direct experience 
with persons or things, and indeed only such experience can make the 
printed symbol meaningful. (2) Traditional songs, being in memory, are 
eficiently handy, and humans—including children—operate very properly 
on the universal principle of least exertion. (3) Traditional songs repre- 
sent, by and large, spontaneous choices and therefore indicate deep-seated 
desires and needs of a people which schools can ignore only with disastrous 
consequences. (4) Traditional songs are free to change, and inevitably do 
change, with the life of a people, whereas continual reference to a printed 
source “petrifies” it—though this has its important values, to be sure. 

Why is freedom of the songs to change so important? Changing life 
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demands new songs as statements of the new vision of a people, without} 
which it would perish. We cannot make something out of nothing, we 
make it out of past experience—we remake the old. We can’t live in the 
past, but neither can we live without the past. “Petrified” music becomes 
increasingly obsolete and meaningless to all people except those relatively 7 
few who wish and are able to master the historical and cultural “apparatus” 
necessary for the knowledge of it. 

Well, isn’t “jive” music oral music? Is that horrible stuff folk-music too? 
It is! In fact, it is considered very important by those who are careful 
students of our culture. Incidentally, operas and symphonies are considered 
pretty awful by a lot of people too. 

What about our popular music in general—how is folksong different 
from it? Actually the two overlap in many ways. However, taken as a 
whole, what we call our popular music is an identifiably different strain v 
in our culture from the folk music. Taken as a whole, popular music is | chil 
more complicated and sophisticated in both musical and verbal concepts. } Aft. 

But isn’t this a lot of fuss over little ditties? Well, one might answer, F tele; 
why all the fuss over little children? Why not concentrate only on adults, — The 
or only on “b'g shot” adults? Actually, most of the life of a people isa J ear; 
simple life—simple enough for children to participate in. We are all folk. | the 
Furthermore, the great composer or any other great man does not just | com 
suddenly appear as if by magic, any more than a great river suddenly } like 
appears. Great men and great rivers are confluences of the myriads of | than 
cultural and aqueous well-springs. There could have been no Shakespeare J poss 
or Beethoven or Roy Harris or William Faulkner or Abraham Lincoln § teac! 


without the simple folk culture on which they fed or feed. will 
And what have folksongs to do with music education? By way of sum- } local 
mary, like our American language they are first things musically, for W 


they constitute the basic forms of our musical mother tongue. Like the | Fol/ 
flowers and grass and trees, they have come up from the soil of our exper- | chik 
ence as a people. In their totality they express an immense range of our } gene 
experience as a freedom-loving, humor-loving, equalitarian, democratic, | Lom 
urban-industrial people committed to the Four Freedoms. They are the | man 
bed-rock of our musical culture—the deepest lying strata. They are the | and 
beginning, the foundation of musical culture for our people, making all } Sieg 
other musical learning easy, and opening the doors to the learning and J adm 
making of our own more advanced music and to the learning of the music J Tre, 
of past and distant peoples. They are the simplest and easiest music there J hun 
is for our children to learn. lum 
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Nebraska Fourth Graders Enjoy Classroom Playing 


What folksong shall we choose for our school? The ones you and your 
children make in traditional vein for your needs are the most important. 
After that come the ones your community and region have made that are 
relevant to your needs. It may take a little searching but they are there. 
Then come the folksongs of other regions that you and your children have 
learned and decided to teach each other because of their relevance; then 
the songs from other regions that are in the memory of people in the 
community and region. Such songs are there by the hundreds. They are 
like wild fruit to be searched for because they are so much more rewarding 
than the dried up, shrivelled stuff you can import on the printed page. If 
possible, get the singers to come to your school to sing their songs and to 
teach them. Lastly, there are the songs that you buy in print. Their value 
will be in direct proportion to the vigor with which you pursue your own 
local, living folksongs. 

What folksong books shall we buy? Ruth Crawford Seeger’s American 
Folk Songs for Children (Doubleday) is a wonderful book for the littlest 
children, with accompaniments in genuinely germane manner. For a 
general book there is none better than Folk Songs:USA, by Lomax and 
Lomax (Duell, Sloan and Pearce). Again its accompaniments are ger- 
mane and it has an admirable bibliography. Frank Luther’s Americans 
and Their Songs (Harper) is a very useful general book, as is Downes and 
Siegmeister’s Treasury of American Folksongs (Howell, Soskin). An 
admirable low-priced general book is the Bantam Book Company’s A 
Treasury of Folksongs, edited by Sylvia and John Kolb. There are literally 
hundreds of books dealing with special kinds of folksongs—sailor, cowboy, 
lumberjack, etc., for which see the above-mentioned bibliography. 
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Values of Educational Concerts for Children' 


or te CONCERTS are programs planned and played not 
only with the idea of capturing the immediate attention of the young 
listener and giving him a happy hour, but with careful thought to his musical 
past and future—to the continuity of his listening experience; programs planned 
to illustrate and impress unforgettably the fundamentals of music—tone and 
tonal design; above all, programs planned and played to present music not only 
as a great art but a greater humanity, a satisfying expression of the inner life of 
men, women and children of all times and places. 

Attitudes. Fine concerts foster respect for music as an art and a profession as 
well as an important factor in community life. Children are impressed with the 
fact that a tune can hold the hundreds of listeners in a concert hall together in 
almost breathless silence. A youngster once wrote—“I think a man like Beethoven 
who can do that (Fifth Symphony) is as great as any general. I think we ought 
to call men like Beethoven and Brahms heroes too,”—an observation most sig- 
nificant in a civilization which pays such high lip service to peace while it hero- 
worships men of war. 

Behavior. Too much cannot be said for the social values of educational con- 
certs wisely handled. The atmosphere of a symphony concert given in a proper 
setting is one of dignity and decency which, by its very contrast to disorderly 
movies and noisy school events, impresses a young audience and challenges most 
children to live up to it. There is a pleasant self respect in proving that you can 
behave as well as anybody when you want to! As a candid youth once remarked, 
“T honestly don’t care so much for symphonic music but I like to be with people 
who do care for it. It makes me feel like somebody!” 

Repertoire. Concert-going is one of the best ways of building up a listening 
repertoire, which, in these days of radios and phonographs, has become an 
important personal and social asset. A proud list of tunes you can always recog- 
nize and name appeals to the collecting instinct in many young people and is 
often the incentive for individual collections of records and scores. 

Musical Taste. Musical taste depends upon standards. Standards are largely a 
matter of intelligent comparisons. Intelligent comparisons are possible only 
through the hearing of much music. If a student hears only the music he or his 
companions make, how can he measure its value? Professional concerts provide 
performance patterns as well as a certain confidence in one’s own taste and judg- 
ment based upon first-hand experience. 

Carry-over. Concert-going and good listening habits formed in school days 
pay life-long dividends worth while in use of leisure time. 

If these values are true, and there is substantial evidence that they are, then 
they are worth anything we may have to pay for them in time, effort and money. 





1 Excerpts reprinted from Music Education Source Book, pp. 136-138. 
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Prepared by the Council of Past Presidents of the Music Educators National 
\ot Conference—Peter W. Dykema, Chairman, Mabelle Glenn, Secretary 
D 
i The Music Educators National Conference submits some amplifications 
ed | of certain aspects of the United Nations’ Bill of Rights as applied to the 
nd § field of music education: 
" The Child’s Bill of Rights in Music 

I, Every child has the right to full and free opportunity to explore and de- 
1 as velop his capacities in the field of music in such ways as may bring him 
the happiness and a sense of well-being; stimulate his imagination and stir his 
r in creative activities; and make him so responsive that he will cherish and 
ven seek to renew the fine feelings induced by music. 
ght Il. As his right, every child shall have the opportunity to experience music with 
sig- other people so that his own enjoyment shall be heightened and he shall be 
er0- led into greater appreciation of the feelings and aspirations of others. 

Ill. As his right, every child shall have the opportunity to make music through 
con- being guided and instructed in singing, in playing at least one instrument 
oper both alone and with others, and, so far as his powers and interests permit, 
lerly in composing music. 
most § IV. As his right, every child shall have opportunity to grow in musical appre- 
1 can ciation, knowledge, and skill, through instruction equal to that given in any 
rked, other subject in all the free public educational programs that may be offered 
cople to children and youths. 

V. As his right, every child shall be given the opportunity to have his interest 
ning and power in music explored and developed to the end that unusual talent 
e an may be utilized for the enrichment of the individual and society. 
ecog- | VI. Every child has the right to such teaching as will sensitize, refine, elevate, 
ind is and enlarge not only his appreciation of music, but also his whole affective 

nature, to the end that the high part such developed feeling may play in 
ely a raising the stature of mankind may be revealed to him. 
_ only 
or his 
rovide SUGGESTED LIST OF BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC, MUSICIANS 
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